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WHEN FOUND— 


oo present is our fourth American number, the previous issues 
having appeared in 1908, 1909, 1910. We offer our hearty 
thanks to all those friends across the seas who have contributed 
articles or otherwise helped us in making the number a representative 
one. 
* * * * * 

In a little volume entitled ‘Short Plays about Famous Authors,” by 
Maude Morrison Frank (London: Wells, Gardner and Co., 2s. net.), is 
one devoted to Dickens, which the author calls ‘‘ A Christmas Eve 
with Charles Dickens.” The scene is laid in a room in the lodgings 
occupied by Dickens in Lant Street when a boy, Whilst the lad is 
poring over a hook one Christmas Eve in front of the fire, he falls 
asleep. and dreams that a Christmas Pageant comprising Father 
Christmas, St. George and the Dragon, Pages, Holly, Ivy, Morris 
Dancers and other persons and things is presented to him by the Spirit 
of Christmas—a joy to his heart and one he always wanted to ex- 
perience. After the Pageant was passed. and in answer to an ex- 
pressed wish, the Spirit assures the boy Dickens that he will in the 
future inspire in mankind the true Spirit of Christmas and then passes 
away. The boy awakens and finds his sister Fanny just arrived to 
say that their father has been released from the Maishalsea. This 
is but a bald outline of the little sketch which is particularly suitable 
for young people’s acting. The music of the songs and revels is also 
given. 

We regret to record that Lieutenant KE. EK. Polack, of the Gloucester 
Regiment, was killed in France last month. Lieutenant Polack 
contributed several articles and poems to our pages during the past 
few years and only last year sent us an interesting letter from the 
trenches which appeared in our issue for November. 

* * * * % 

Mr. Wyndham Levy Grech, who obtained a commission as Second 
Lieutenant in the Royal Flying Corps a few weeks ago, left for France 
last month, attached to the 42nd Squadron. A member of the 
Fellowship, resident in Malta, he came to London a year or two 
back to complete his studies as a barrister, and was called to the 
English Bar early this season. We wish kim every success in the 
more hazardous profession he has since adopted. 
ee Tue Epitor. 
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DICKENS AND AMERICA 
GREETINGS TO OUR FRIENDS ACROSS THE SEA 


By W. WALTER CROTCH 
PRESIDENT OF THB DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


Author of ‘‘' The Pageant of Dickens,” ‘‘ Charles Dickens: Social Reformer,” etc., etc. 


SRE behalf of your fellow members in Great Britain 

and in their name I send you cordial and fraternal greetings. 
We have a bond with you which is stronger than ordinary treaties, or 
ordinary sentiment. Together we honour Charles Dickens’s memory : 
we love his books and we have sworn to carry on the beneficent work 
which he commenced—of helping the poor and oppressed, of radiating 
joy in a sad world and of spreading good fellowship and happiness 
among men. 

In that faith and determination lies our indissoluble bond. So to 
you all—removed from us here by so many miles of sea—I stretch 
out my hand and I want you in imagination to grip it and realise 
the sincerity and camaraderie that lies in that clasp. © 

* * * * * 

The oneness of our organisation, its sense of abiding unity has stood 
us in good stead here in these dark hours of our national life and we 
have been cheered and consoled by the thought of your sympathy. 
During the past winter I have had the pleasure and honour of visiting 
most of our Branches in this country and I wish it were possible to 
convey to you how proud I have felt when I have observed all our 
men and women practically applying Dickens's teachings to present 
times. Into many a home the War has brought desolation ; our mem- 
bers have given of their dearest and best unstintingly ; the flower of 
the youth and manhood of Britain has perished on the blood-drenched 
fields of Flanders and of France. Amid all this havoc, all this agony 
of body and of soul, our members have gone like ministering angels of 
mercy, comforting the bereaved, trying to bind up broken hearts. Where 
there has been a seemingly impenetrable darkness they have brought 
the light of brotherly sympathy and that indefinable atmosphere, 
instinct with true understanding. We have never needed our Dickens 
more than in these days of great sorrow and great glory; and his 
followers with their organisation, the Fellowship, have never so 
superbly justified its existence and its purpose. And as I have 
wandered up and down the country—as far north as Edinburgh and 
as far south as Southampton—I have proclaimed one message ; 
that we should realise our solidarity, should lose sight of our own 
small and separate entities, and get into our minds the fixed idea 
of our relationship with and to, a world-wide organisation created as 
an instrument for good; that we should keep cheerful ; should be 
helpful in sympathy, but above all declaring our just and conscious 
pride in the splendour of our clean young men, whose imperishable 
deeds of valour would have thrilled the heart of our master Dickens 
and stirred him with an exultant joy. 
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Comrades and Cousins! we have faithfully tried to carry out Charles 
Dickens’s decree; we have tried to rob Death of her cold, cold, 
dreadful rigours. I testify that I have seen “ good deeds springing 
from the wound, to sow the world with life immortal.’ And it 
is because I believe that you in America are animated by 
the same uplifting and ennobling spirit ; because you would have men 
and women everywhere smiling through their tears, and because I 
want you to realise your oneness with us, that I send vou this greeting 
—faltering but sincere. 

* * * * * 

1 think Dickens’s abiding hold over the affections of the American 
people is not only one of the greatest tributes to his genius but a 
marvellous vindication of the generosity, the magnanimity—I had 
almost said the chivalry—of the people of the United States—a 
people frequently represented to us as the most pugnacious and 
restive in the world. Your attachment to the memory and work of 
Charles Dickens clears you completely from any such charge. 

I recall the fact that Dickens received probably the greatest re- 
ception ever extended to an author, from the grandfathers and the 
grandmothers of the men and women to whom my message is sent. 
[can give you no conception of my welcome,” he wrote to his 
friend. Thomas Mitton, on January 31st, 1842. “ There never was 
a King or an Emperor so cheered and followed by crowds and enter- 
tained at splendid balls and dinners, and waited upon by public 
bodies of all kinds.” (One of these came 2,000 miles from the Far 
West !!!.) Every town and village of the United States sent him 
an invitation. The very day that he arrived, Editors waited for 
him upon the wharf. It is not too much to say that he had the whole 
Continent at his feet. He was assured in public speeches “ that there 
was not a home in our country that you have not made happier.” 
In his own words ~ the American people flock round me like a host 
of brothers and make vour land like home.” 

Before I ask you to speculate as to the reason for this amazing 
welcome afforded by vour forbears, let us quite frankly state how 
strangely Dickens appears to have repaid it. At first blush it would 
seem that he did so, not merely with little grace and no enthusiasm, 
but churlishly, angrily, and even with “malice, envy and all un- 
charitableness.” ‘There are more things in Martin Chuzzlewit,” 
says Mr. G. K. Chesterton, “ than anywhere else in Dickens in the 
uature of a challenge, of sudden repartee, of pugnacious and ex- 
asperating query, in a word of everything that belongs to the pure 
art of controversy, as distinct, not only from the pure art of fiction. 
but even also from the pure art of satire.’ “It is full,” he says, tot 
sharp argument with America, as if the man who wrote expected 
retort and was prepared for rejoinder.” This of course is really a 
very polite way of putting it. The fact is that Dickens set himself 
out to lash America, to satirize her public men, to ridicule her in- 
stitutions. He drew freely upon his genius to achieve the end and he 
spared your country nothing. The picture of Eden is as black and as 
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bitter as he could make it. The sketches of New York were 
almost spiteful, as witness: ‘ Here’s this morning’s New York Sewer ” 
cried one. “‘ Here’s this morning’s New York Stabber ! Here’s the 
New York Family Spy! Here’s the New York Private Listener ! 
Here’s the New York Peeper! Here’s the New York Plunderer ! 
Here’s the New York Keyhole Reporter! Here’s the New York 
Rowdy Journal! Here’s all the New York papers. Here’s full par- 
ticulars of the patriotic loco-foco movement yesterday, in which the 
Whigs was so chawed up; and the last Alabama gouging case; and 
the interesting Arkansas ‘ dooel’ with bowie knives; and ali the 
Political, Commercial and Fashionable news! Here they are! Here 
they are! Here’s the papers, here’s the papers !” 

The fun he makes of the public men, the senators, the men of 
letters and “the high-browed women ”’—all these things he could 
not have handled more drastically nor with more severe contempt. 
I think his satire had never played so mercilessly on men or 
institutions. 

Not only did the “slings and arrows” of his wit fly hither and 
thither just as his fancy took him, but on the greatest issue that ever 
divided your people he took sides and that too with a vehemence, 
a passion and a thoroughness that stamps him as English to the 
backbone. 

When Louis Kossuth first visited you in America as the guest of 
your people, he refused, and it seems to me quite properly, to 
express any opinion on the Slavery Controversy then raging. *; This 
isa matter for the American people,” he said, ‘I am their guest and 
I cannot interfere.” 

Not so Charles Dickens. The honoured guest as he was, he yet 
devoted the whole resources of his genius to satirising and ridiculing 
the anti-abolitionist cause and he must thereby have antagonised 
half of the people of the States. 

If you ask me why Dickens did this unconscionable thing I will 
tell you in a single sentence. He could not help it ! 

Pugnacity was the very essence of his genius. Of him it might be 
said that his writings cover every mood, from the maddest and most 
frolicsome whimsicality to the blackest and most sinister gloom— 
save one; and that is the mood of indifference. From that * un- 
pardonable sin ” he was wholly and entirely free. 

If Dickens saw a man who interested him, or who appealed to his 
matchless sense of caricature, then inevitably he must write of him. 
If he saw an abuse, which conflicted with his sense of justice, then 
just as inevitably he denounced it. 

It was just as inevitable that he should make fun of Colonel Diver 
of the ‘“‘ New York Rowdy Journal” as it was that he should ridicule 
Mr. Pecksniff. Jefferson Brick made exactly the sort of demand upon 
his intelligence as did Mr. Chadband: Eden was as insistent in its 
appeal to him as were the prisoners in the Fleet. And, strange to say, 
that just as Dickens’s attacks upon institutions and statesmen in this 
country did not diminish but actually augmented his popularity, so 
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it seems to me that the fact that Iam able to greet you as friends nearly 
a century later, is a proof that the essential honesty, realism and 
pugnacity of the master has not lost for him the affections of a race 
who in the forties and the sixties delighted to do him honour. Had he 
fawned, truckled, lied to them or bespattered them with sloppy 
compliments and flatteries they would, I believe, have spurned him 
to-day and he would have been forgotten. 

Instead of which I can declare proudly “he being dead, yet speak- 
eth.” s 

Why is this? I deduce two conclusions from it. First, in the 
main, he was a true witness. Substantially he spoke truth. I pass 
over the fact that in the two great questions that arose between him 
and America. Time has decided in his favour; that slavery is now 
abolished and that law of International Copyright very largely 
amended. These things are worth mentioning only as asides. But 
the deeper test is surely here ; that just as the British people recog- 
nised the justice of the unflattering truths that Dickens brought 
before them, just as they delighted in the genius of the man who 
exposed the ineptitudes of the Chancery Court, the injustice of the 
Debtors’ Prison and the waste and folly of the Circumlocution Office, 
so did the American people realise that in the main Dickens was 
justified in his wrath and they appreciated his caricatures of Mr. 
Jefferson Brick and ‘“ the Modern Gracchi”’ (those ladies who shivered 
at the mention of the “ naked eye’’) as keenly as we ourselves de- 
lighted in Pecksniff and Stiggins. 

From that fact I draw two other conclusions. One is that it is 
false to say that democracies cannot bear the truth or will not tolerate 
that the mirror shall be held up to their foibles and failings. Dickens's 
success on both sides of the Atlantic proves the contrary and our 
Fellowship itself is surely the final refutation of that ancient slander. 

But the second conclusion seems to me the more important. 
Dickens succeeded in arresting the attention of the whole English- 
speaking race, not merely because he was a great master of satire and 
humour, and with them could clear away all the mephitic doubts, 
clouds and vapours which lie hidden in the soul of man: he succeeded 
because he was a great man; so great that he refused to cumber his 
mind with wearisome calculations, with thoughts of tactics, with 
niceties and refinements of caution that balance possibilities until 
the capacity for action is paralysed. He was a great man because 
he was extremely confident of the power of his art ; because he was 
profoundly impressed with the value of the message he had to give ; 
because he was therefore concerned, only with delivering it with all 
his strength and all his might. He was a great man in short because 
he was a valorous one. and until our nature changes, until the British 
and American peoples have ceased to be themselves, valour will 
always command a devotion, a worship. a respect, that no other 
quality excitesin us. Not to fear man is to be his master, even though 
one has first to be crucified and to rise from the dead. 

As you will remember, the final visit to your great land was for 
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Dickens a long protracted ordeal for which I do not think crucifixion 
is too strong a word. Dolby has told us of the agony that it cost 
him to fulfil his engagements; of the weakness, the prostration, the 
misery and the long suffering so quietly borne, rather than fail in the 
task he had set before him for his children’s sake. That last tour 
shortened Dickens’s life; that last tour was a martyrdom that only 
‘a man” says your James T. Fields “ only a man of iron will could 
have endured.” 

That man, who was crucified has risen from the dead in very truth ; 
he is enshrined in the hearts of hundreds of thousands of our country- 
men. He has moved millions of the men and women of our races 
to liberating laughter and to healing tears. He has stood on occasion 
between man and insanity, between my nation and that worst of all 
sins—spiritual pride. To-day he has more readers and more followers 
on this side of the water than any other literary man, dead or alive, 
and in their name I send this greeting to you who are so valiantly 
striving to keep his memory green. 


THE FELLOWSHIP IN AMERICA 


By J. K. THOMPSON 
Of Philadelphia 


T is somewhat astonishing that in America, where Dickens is un- 
questionably the most read and frequently quoted novelist of the 
Victorian pericd, there are but eight branches of the Dickens Fellow- 
ship. Remarkable, too, 1s the fact that of these eight branches, five 
are located in the extreme east within a radius of one hundred miles. 
while of the remainder, two are on the Pacific coast, and one in Texas. 
Of the vast area between, covering a distance of some 3,000 miles. 
with hundreds of populous cities and towns, no branches exist. There 
were several in the middle west, organised or in a state of formation— 
Marshall (Mich.), Chicago. St. Louis and that at Washington, D.C.— 
but they have disbanded. or are no longer affiliated with the London 
headquarters. Another surprise is that Boston is unrepresented in 
the Dickens Fellowship family.~ It was at Boston where Dickens 
landed on his first visit to America. He was most interested in its 
institutions, and here lived some of his dearest American friends ; 
notably James T. Fields, Professor Felton, and the poet Longfellow. 
The city has long possessed its All Around Dickens Club, and an attempt 
was actually made in 1905 to organise a branch, but it never got 
beyond the formative state. ' 
No doubt the lack of branches in America is due to the fact that no 
systematic effort has been made to push the movement there. What 
it seems is needed is a man of energy and enthusiasm for the cause to 
be sent out by the parent body to tour the country and make known 
the purposes of the society. Such an effort was made in the fall of 
1911, when the late lamented H. Snowden Ward was designated by 
headquarters as Special Commissioner to the United States and Canadian 
Branches. No better selection could have been made. Mr. Ward was 
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not only deeply interested in the Fellowship, but he never failed to 
exploit its objects and benefits wherever he journeyed. In a letter to 
the writer shortly before his death Mr. Ward stated that he had about 
completed plans for founding a Branch in Boston, another at South 
Framlingham, Mass., and of reviving that at Chicago. The promising 
results of his efforts showed the value of personality ; the necessity for 
a leading spirit. The people were there and are there still of which 
branches could be constructed, but the moulding hand of enthusiasm 
is still missing. Perhaps in more propitious times, when peace is 
restored, and the world returns to normal conditions, it may be possible 
for a man of Mr. Ward’s type to be sent to America. 

The honour of founding the first branch of the Dickens Fellowship 
in the Western Hemisphere belongs to that loyal and devoted Dickensian, 
Miss M. C. O'Neill, of Chester, Pa. It was on January 4th, 1904, 
that eighteen persons met at the home of Miss O'Neill, and after hearing 
her read a paper on the Fellowship and its purposes, organised the 
Chester Branch. The Rev. Wilham H. Towle, a native of England, 
was elected President, and Miss O'Neill secretary, a position she has 
held with the exception of two terms, during one of which she was in 
Europe, until the present. The members have always kept in view the 
charitable purposes of the society, and at Christmas distribute food and 
clothing to the unfortunate and on numerous occasions have given 
entertainments the proceeds of which have gone to provide shoes and 
stockings for poor school children, and for other laudable projects. 
What Chester lacks in numbers (there are less than 50 members), it 
makes up in enthusiasm. Every visitor is impressed by the real 
Dickens atmosphere surrounding its meetings. “ We are really 
Pickwickian,” a member recently wrote, ‘for we frequently pass 
resolutions that are seldom carried out, and adopt rules that nobody 
obevs.” ‘The first event following its organisation was a dinner in 
memory of Dickens's birth, and the day has been annually celebrated 
in a similar manner. _Chester’s long life and sturdy condition is due 
to the indefatigable efforts of its founder and secretary, whose cheering 
interest is perennial. 

The Manhattan, now the New York Branch, was organised at the 
Hotel Astor, April 4th, 1905, with the late Ernest Howard Crosby in 
the chair. The honour of its founding belongs to Mr. Charles H. 
Govan, who in recognition of his energy and labours was elected 
President, following a brief term by Mr. Charles Ross Keen, and he 
is at present Honorary President. Meetings are held at the National 
Arts Club on the third Tuesday of each month during the season. It 
has a membership of 107.. Mr. Govan, who is a finished reciter of 
Dickens, frequently gives selections. and the President. Mr. Joyce 
Kilmer, a writer of distinction, occasionally introduces a literary light 
for the entertainment and instruction of the members. The birthday 
is annually celebrated with a dinner. At Christmas, toys, clothing. 
fruit and candy are collected for a Cripple School on the east side, 
through a committee headed by Mrs. Axel O. Ihlseng, and at the close 
of the season donations of money are solicited for the support of two 
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or more cots, from June to September, at the Sea Breeze Home for 
Sick Children. 

Philadelphia, whose tenth anniversary will be celebrated next 
February, is the only branch in the United States organised on Dickens's 
birthday, the event taking place February 7th, 1907. Mr. John C. 
Eckel, now a Vice President of the parent body, received the authori- 
zation to found the branch and was elected first President. With 559 
members it is the largest in the United States. Its contimued growth 
and ever widening inflence are largely due to the enthusiasm of its 
officers, four of whom have served from the beginning. The founder 
is still a member of the Council, as is Miss Curtis Wager-Smith ; Abr. 
Charles Sessler, in whose book shop the idea of forming a branch was 
conceived, is Honorary President ; and Mr. W. I. Rutter, Junr., the 
efficient first Treasurer continues to perform his valuable services. 
The Secretary is serving his ninth year; and the President, Judge 
John M. Patterson elected Vice President in 1908, President m 1909, 
and except for an interval of eighteen months, when Mr. Leigh Mitchell 
Hodges filled the chair, has occupied that position until the present. 
Unceasing in his work for the branch, his ardent enthusiasm as a 
Dickensian is not only known and appreciated at home, but recognised 
as well abroad. Vice-Presidents Thomas K. Ober and P. 8. Woodin, 
and Mr. J. G@. Seorer and Mr. John P. Coughhn, of the Council, are 
veterans in the cause, while Dr. Wilmer Krusen, Miss Woodward and 
Miss Mulholland, more recent additions to the offical family, are no 
less untiring in their labours. 

The varied activities of the Philadelphia Branch, literary, social and 
charitable, have from time to time been reported in the pages of The 
Dickensian. Three events always mark its annual programme: the 
Christmas Costume Party, the buthday dinner, and the summer outing. 
Its most ambitious project was the ~ Trial of John Jasper,” held 
April 29th, 1914. This created nation-wide comment and did more 
to advertise the Fellowship than any previous event. It was not only 
a social and artistic triumph but a financial success as well, the profits 
aggregating $1209.56. This amount was divided equally among four 
hospitals. A beautifully bound volume containing a verbatim report 
of this trial, with illustrations, has just been published by the branch. 

Mrs. A. K. Newcomer, whose reputation as a loyal Dickensian is 
recognised in London as well as in the United States, and whose charm- 
ing presence has graced many social functions attended by members ef 
the Fellowship in the great old city, has the double distinction of being 
the founder of two branches. Mrs. Neweomer organised the Bethlehem 
Branch, February Ist, 1909, and its strength, activities, and loyalty 
are no doubt the result of the good foundation laid in the beginning. 
Its monthly programmes are Dickensian in character, consisting of 
papers on some of the author’s life and works, the study of a particular 
hook, and recitals or plays. A ‘‘ Tiny Tim” fund is a feature of its 
charitable work, appropriations from which are made to St. Luke's 
Hospital, of South Bethlehem. Rev. F. E. Lennox, long one of its 
earnest workers states that the branch with its 200 members is a social 
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and literary force of much influence in the community, ever working 
for better things. 

The branch at Nazareth, Pa., being the latest and therefore the 
baby member, was organised by Mrs. Newcomer, October, 20th, 1914. 
It is a vigorous infant of much promise, and is in a thriving condition, 
although in a small manufacturing town where interest in things literary 
is not general. It has a membership of 25. Mrs. John A. Miller, the 
secretary, writes with much enthusiasm of the past profitable year, 
and is busy with her fellow-members in plans for the future. 

With a charter membership of 16, the Houston, Texas, Branch was 
organised December 14th, 
1909, at the home of Mrs. E. 
Raphael, who was elected 
President One of its activi- 
ties has been the sending of 
good books to the “ Juvenile 
Reform Settlement,” a home 
for youths taken from the 
streets. 

The Sierra Madre Branch 
was founded by Mrs. Mary 
Torrance in October, 1911, 
and meets at the houses of 
its members three times a 
week from October to July. 
In addition to the entertain- 
ments given for the benefit 
of others, the branch con- 
tributes money annually to 
several charities, has one old 
lady pensioner, and sends 
Christmas fare around at the 
festive season. Mrs. H. S. 


Wright is the secretary, and C. SESSLER, JUDGE PATTERSON, AND 
there are eighteen active J. K. THOMPSON (Philadelphia) 
members. 


It is quite fitting that in the Pacific coast’s most progressive city a 
Dickens Fellowship Branch should be among its enterprises. Los 
Angeles has made rapid strides in a material way, but evidently there 
has been time in’ its busy whirl for literary diversions, and as a result 
a branch of the Fellowship was organised early in 1912. One of its 
projects has been the accumulation of a fund to establish a home for 
blind babies. 

In conclusion it may be said that though the number of branches 
perhaps seems disappointing, yet it is encouraging to know that all 
are vigorously striving to perpetuate what our beloved author taught. 
This influence for good is sure eventually to reach far beyond its 
source, and like seed carried by the wind, will find lodgment and 
nurture in distant places springing up to spread its cheerful helpfulness. 
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CHARLES DICKENS’S FAREWELL READING 
IN AMERICA 
NEW YORK, APRIL 20, 1868* 


R. DICKENS has read for the last time in America. As we write 
these words the tones of his voice have scarcely died away. 

The living presence of his genius still warmly enkindles the hearts of 
his hearers. At such a moment joy and sorrow naturally blend—joy 
in the fulness of his splendid success ; sorrow in the thought that the 
loved and admired artist will be seen and heard no more. Such a 
moment is naturally one of extreme emotion. Happily the voice of 
criticism may be silent. Its claims have been satisfied, its duty has 
been done. Only the voice of honest admiration need now be heard. 
Mr. Dickens has endeared himself to us in every possible way. As an 
author by his humanity, integrity and goodness, directing the use of 
great natural gifts; as a reader by his perfect honesty and simplicity 
in conveying to us the comic and pathetic creations of his art ; and 
as a man by his frankness, his gentleness, his modesty and his whole- 
hearted response to our sympathetic greeting. Henceforward the great 
humorist is entirely understood in America. Before he came here to 
give these readings there were some among us who remembered only 
his old time strictures on the young republic and some who doubted 
whether he would be welcome. But there was never real reason to 
doubt. The bare fact that these strictures were so clearly remembered 
after so many years was the best possible proof that Charles Dickens 
had always, and from the outset of his career, been beloved in this 
country. The heart remembers longer than the head. The great 
poet has told us what it is to be wroth with one we love. Charles 
Dickens’s coming, however, was needful to disperse every cloud and 
every doubt and to place his name undimmed in the silver sunshine of 
American admiration. After the revelation of his inner nature that 
he has given to us in the readings now ended, and after the noble 
words he has spoken on the occasion of the recent banquet, we cannot 
help knowing that the creator of “ Little Nell” and * Peggotty ** and 
“Svdney Carton’ and all the other friends, is as true in his heart 
as he is great in mind. Not to know this, indeed, would be to have 
heard him in vain. The delicious reading of the Christmas Carol 
and the Tral of Pickwick—with which Mr. Dickens last evening 
closed his series of entertainments in this country—should have won 
the heart of even the most inveterate bigot. The humane spirit of the 
man lit it up with a beautiful hght. His fine fancy played over it like 
sunbeams on the water. His humor, his pathos, his direct and forcible 
portraiture of character, his poetic temperament, his unerring intuition 
as to motive and motion, his simplicity of style in reading and of method 
in deliverv—found illustrations in this reading. What we said at the 
outset remains true at the close—that the keynote of his genius is 
sounded in the Christmas Carol and the Trial of Pickwick. That 
note found an echo in every bosom last night. and awoke the response 
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of a tumultuous applause. The audience which crowded Steinway 
Hall in every part, was, in truth, profoundly moved. By laughter 
and by weeping, it testified its sympathy with the humour of Bob 
Cratchit and the pathos of Tiny Tim, and the fine lesson of humanity 
that was once more enforced by its honored teacher. By its cheers 
it told him how deeply its feelings had been moved and summoned him 
to say Farewell. What he said is hereto appended and we have only to 
add that his beautiful words were said with equal force and tenderness : 

‘‘ LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: the shadow of one word has impended 
over me all this evening, and the time has come at last when the 
shadow must fall. It is but a very short one, but the weight of such 
things is not measured by its length; and two much shorter words 
express the whole realm of our human existence. When I was reading 
David Copperfield here last Thursday night, I felt that there was more 
than usual significance for me in the declaration of Mr. Peggotty, ‘ My 
future life hes over the sea.’ And when I closed this book just now 
I felt keenly that I was shortly to establish an alibi such as would 
have satisfied even the elder Mr. Weller himself. (Laughter.) The 
relations that have been set up between us in this place—relations 
sustained, on my side at least, by the most earnest devotion to my task ; 
sustained by yourselves on your side, by the readiest sympathy and 
kindhiest acknowledgment must now be broken for ever. But I 
entreat you to believe that in passing from my sight you will not pass 
from my memory. I shall often recall you as I see you now, equally 
by my winter fire, and in the green English summer weather. I shall 
never recall you as a mere public audience, but rather as a host of 
personal friends, and ever with the greatest gratitude, tenderness and 
consideration. Ladies and Gentlemen, I beg to bid you farewell. 
And I pray God bless you and God bless the land in which I have met 
you.” (Great applause, the audience with waving handkerchiefs and 
loud voices cheering the distinguished author as he passed from the 
room.) 

We should add that Mr. Dickens was last evening suffering from 
illness, which, though it did not in the least mar the fervency and the 
thorough art of his reading, evidently caused him great personal in- 
convenience. The following certificate—which speaks for itself—was 
distributed in the Hall :— 


“T certify that Mr. Dickens is suffering from neuralgic affection 
of the right foot, probably occasioned by great fatigue in a severe 
winter. But I believe that he can read to-night without much pain 
or inconvenience (his mind being set on not disappointing his 
audience), with the aid of a slight mechanical addition to his usual 
arrangements.._FoRDYCE BarKER, M.D.” : 


The reading stand was beautiful with flowers—the gifts of friends. 
One wreath came from Boston, arriving in the course of the reading. 
It was fit that Nature’s best adornments should embellish a scene of which 
every element was lovely, and of which every remembrance will be for 
ever sweet and gracious. 
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THE FELLOWSHIP IN CANADA 


By F. M. BELL-SMITH 
Of Toronto 


O® the seven branches that have been formed in Canada those in 

Hamilton and Ottawa are at present dormant, and two others 
(Moosomin and Saskatoon) are still reported as in the course of for- 
mation; so that there remain only three, viz., Montreal, Toronto and 
Winnipeg, ef which it may be interesting to speak. These three 
branches are all in a flourishing condition, full of enthusiasm, and doing 
good work in aid of children’s charities. 

The WinniPec branch has the honour of being the first formed in 
Canada, it having been organised on October 3rd., 1904, with a small 
membership. 

It started at a great pace, meeting at the homes of its members 
as often as every two weeks, and for nearly three years continued to 
have lectures, papers, discussions and social entertainments, but 
the pace seemed too great, and at the close of 1907 it fell off and became 
dormant. It was reorganised in January, 1910, chiefly through the 
energy of Mr. H. Gerald Wade, its present President. Mr. Wade, who 
had been active in the formation of the Montreal Branch in March, 1909, 
went to Winnipeg in October of that year, and finding the branch 
practically dead, wrote to Mr. Williamson the founder and President 
of the Toronto Branch, whom he had met in Montreal at the formation 
of that Branch, and arranged for him to go to Winnipeg and lecture on 
Dickens. This lecture drew a large audience, and resulted in immediate 
steps being taken to re-organise the branch and it made a new start 
with a larger membership than before. 

It will be seen from this that Mr. Williamson had not only organized 
the Toronto Branch, but was active in the formation of the Montreal 
Branch and the revival of that at Winnipeg. Since 1910 the story of 
the Winnipeg Branch has been one of steady growth and increasing 
activity. Its meetings which for a long time have been held in the 
Convocation Hall of Manitoba College, have been somewhat more 
varied in character than has been the case with most other branches, 
and now and then a little “break” from the strictly Dickensian 
programmes has been made by a Canadian Authors Night, an English 
Poets Night, etc., which has perhaps helped to vary the interest and 
has done no violence to the spirit of the Fellowship. 

The dramatic section of the work has been in able hands and the 
names of many talented players might be mentioned, but that of 
the Conductor, Mr. H. Condor, must suffice. He has rendered great 
service in stage managing the production of several plays from Dickens. 
and is very clever in his own acting and in costume portrayals of 
Dickens characters. 

This Branch, with a paid-up membership of over 400, is now a worthy 
rival of Toronto and between these two branches.a strong bond of 
friendship exists. their presidents corresponding regularly. As is 
also the case in Montreal. and Toronto, Winnipeg contributes largely 
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to the support of children’s charities and for this they have the warm 
encouragement of the public and the press. 

The Toronto branch was formed in May, 1905, as the result of a 
lecture by Mr. E. S, Williamson, who was made its first president, 
and at the suggestion of Mr. Geo. L. McCrea. Starting with about 
fifty members, an able secretary, Miss Pennell, and a very low nominal 
fee, it progressed slowly for the first two years, about doubling its 
membership in that time, but as the result of some dramatic per- 
formances of Bardell v. Pickwick in May, 1907, a great impetus was 
given, and it became difficult to secure a hall large enough for its 
monthly meetings. The beautiful theatre of the Normal School was 
used until that also became too small. 

Subsequent plays, The Cricket on the Hearth in the fall of 1907, Little 
Nell in 1909, and the winning by its players of the Earl Grey dramatic 
trophy in 1910, with the Cricket, had swelled the membership to 1,000, 
at which point it became necessary to draw the line and have a waiting 
list. Other dramatic successes followed in Our Mutual Friend, and 
A Christmas Carol, and the climax was reached when in 1912 a 
“Dickens Rainbow Bazaar” in one afternoon netted a profit of a 
little over one thousand pounds sterling ($5,000) which endowed two 
cots in the Hospital for Incurable Children. 

In 1912 Mr. Wilhamson resigned the presidency and the present 
incumbent was elected, with Miss Bengough as secretary. 

The outbreak of the war was a severe blow and has in many ways 
made the work of keeping alive the enthusiasm exceedingly difficult, 
but although there has been a serious loss in membership the meetings 
of the past year have been well attended, and the prospects are en- 
couraging for next year. 

The death of Mr. E. 8. Williamson on October 30th, 1915, was a shock 
to all the members, and is especially keenly felt by those who were 
the most intimately associated with him in the work of the Fellowship. 
At a memorial meeting held in November it was decided to endow 
a cot to his memory in the Hospital for Sick Children. This is being 
done and a bazaar in aid of this fund is being arranged under the able 
direction of Mrs. G. R. Baker (who directed the previous bazaar 
in 1912). 

MontreEAt has a live, up-to-date Branch full of activity, with a well- 
organized field of charitable effort, and, like Winnipeg and Toronto. 
finds the dramatic work of its members (sometimes aided by other 
dramatic clubs) to be a great help in keeping up the interest, and 
providing necessary funds. 

It was formed March 5th, 1909, with Mr. T. Porteous Arnold as 
President and Mr. EK. H. Wilkinson, Secretary. Mr. Arnold occupied 
the chair for two years and has been succeeded by Dr. Hutchison, 
one year, 1911-12; Dr. Atherton, Ph.D., two years, 1912-14; Mr. 
W. Godbee Brown, two years, 1914-16. The present officers are Mr. 
A. T. Chapman, President ; Mr. W. Godbee Brown, Past-President ; 
Mr. Theo. H. Wardleworth, Vice-President ; Miss Mary Saxe, Vice- 
President ; Mr. Thos. M. Barrington, Secretary and Treasurer ; Mr. 
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Jno. W. Walkeley, Musical Director. Patron, H.R.H. the Duke of 
Connaught and Hon. President, Rev. Herbert Symonds, D.D. 

The meetings of this branch are regularly held and well attended. 
A systematic review of the works of Charles Dickens is planned, 
one book being made the basis of study for each season. Lectures, 
papers and open discussions are also introduced and in the charitable 
work two “ Tiny Tim ”’ cots are sustained in two hospitals in the City. 

In the foregoing rather prosaic résumé of the status and work of 
the three largest branches in Canada it may be remarked that there are 
no very striking or original features. This is true, but it may be worthy 
of note that in the case of each and all of these most successful branches 
the main strength hes in the excellent support they all give to work 
in children’s hospitals. This is what makes these branches worth while, 
and merits their popularity. It may also be noted that one of the 
greatest factors—the one that not only has proven the most popular and 
attractive from the point of view of the entertainer and the entertained, 
but as an effective means of raising funds—is the dramatization of 
Charles Dickens's works. To see the characters live before you, to hear 
their voice, gives a reality and hfe to his works that must always 
delight where it is really well done. 


THE “BOZ” BALL 
By N. PARKER WILLIS 
[The following is an extract from a letter written by N. P. Willis, the 
American author, to a friend just after the ** Boz Ball” given to Dickens 
in New York during his first visit to America in 1842.—Ep1Tor]. 


se OZ” has commenced the harvest of his laurels, but I wish he 


would suddenly drop his cognito and see the country under 
some other name. His swallow, I think, is not large, and, if a week 
of our whole-hog regimen of compliment do not gorge him, it will be 
that he wears a vicarious stomach in his doublet. Quite as highly 
spiced would be the tributes he might pick up by the wayside—tributes 
without eyes or ears, exacting neither blushes nor disclaimers, neither 
toast nor speech responsive. I really think, that, making the round 
of our country under the happy name of Smith, and lifting his mask 
here and there to those who struck his fancy, Dickens might leave us 
with a sense deeper and sweeter of our love for his genius, than he is 
likely to gather with the vexed brains and morning headaches of his 
oration. Everybody loves him. And, faith! I don’t see why he 
should be so much pitied, after all! A man might bear such popu- 
larity as his, whatever * questionable shape ” it would assume. At his 
age to “ put a girdle round the earth” as broad as the language in 
which he writes, and, following it three thousand miles west, to find it 
embroidered with a great nation in alto relievo—(raised to meet him)— 
this is a lifetime renown to make Milton stare back over the walls of 
Paradise, to make Dante swear by his own Inferno that he was born 
centuries too soon! It is Charles Dickens’s due, no doubt, and the 
payment of these airy dues, prompt and honest as it is. would come 
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with a better grace if a percentage of the-vast sale of his works were 
not also Charles Dickens’s due. If State debts could be paid in com- 
plimentary dinners, however, “ Mississippi’ and ‘* Governor McNutt ” 
might not be by-words on the London Exchange. We are a famous 
nation for paying—compliments ! I wish to God we were not as famous 
for robbing authors. 

May Henry Clay (whom God bless) take at the flood this popular 
enthusiasm for a pillaged author, and lead it on to the amendment of 
our law of copyright. 

You are to understand this line of stars as expressing a domestic 
eclipse of three weeks, during which I have made my apparition in 
most of our principal cities, seen the “ Boz Ball” and aired my holiday 
clothes and holiday manners. It was partly business that took me 
off so suddenly, and partly Boz-iness, I am free to confess. I wished 
to see this most loveable of authors wearing his bays, and I felt my 
heart with the country—discreet or indiscreet in its rush to do him 
honour. So over the hills I jolted—three days and nights in springless 
lumber wagons (substitutes for coaches in the muddy months), and, 
well qualified for any stand-up amusement, I joined the great multitude 
at the Park. With the cobwebs newly brushed out of my eyes, I was, 
of course, susceptible to all the illusions of lights, loveliness and music 
and to me it was a very enchanting work. Dickens’s joyous coun- 
tenance and the bonhomie and simplicity of his manners heightened, 
I thought, even the expectant enthusiasm with which his admirers 
had come to the ball, and it is enough to say that he lost no hearts that 
night—for all changes to him, in the tenure of that commodity, must 
be losses. He seemed, himself, in all honesty of feeling, delighted 
with his reception—sans arriére pensée, if I may be-French you a little. 
It was an anomaly to see a Dives in literature—a man of great genius 
receiving his “ good things in this life,” and it was an anomaly to see 
a man of deep thoughts wearing “ his heart on his sleeve ” like a merry 
school-boy. He reflected everybody’s smile—as gaily unembarrassed 
among the loving looks and bright eyes, as a bird in a garden. There 
was a delicate line to hit, between reserve and condescension, between 
embarrassment and insensibility—a difficult part to play, altogether— 
and Boz was made for it. He is what Balzac calls un expansif, with 
good humour enough, and address, and spirit, sufficiently prompt and 
mercurial, to spread himself over as much of the world as can get near 
him, bodily. ‘‘ Popular” is a misused word, but, in its best sense, 
Dickens is popular—popular in his boots as in his books, the right mind 
for the people and the right man for the people—rind and core of the 
same clear ripeness and sweetness. The very young ladies have been 
somewhat disappointed in his beauty (as they would be, no doubt, in 
the Apollo’s, if that gentleman were off his pedestal and walking about, 
dressed like Mr. Dickens), but I do not believe one has seen him without 
loving him. He is exempt from the disenchantment common and 
fatal to most “idols taking a walk.” 

But tell us something about the ball,” quoth you. Truly there 
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is little left, after the morning papers have had their will of it. There 
is always, at every great ball I ever heard of, one complete marvel in 
the shape of a girl of sixteen, of unknown coinage, but virgin gold— 
the cynosure of all eyes, and such a one I spent my moment in watching, 
paying, to that extent, my willing tribute to her beauty. She had 
an old-fashioned face, moulded after Stuart Newton’s ideal, with 
nothing in it, except the complexion, which fifty years could no more. 
than mellow. I should lke to know the race of that girl—I should 
like to know by what fathering and mothering such features, and frame, 
and countenance are brought about. Faultlessly dressed, graceful, 
dignified and so beautiful—and dancing only with men whom nobody 
knew, and who had (affinities governing) no right on earth to know her— 
it was a precious traverse altogether. I so far overstepped my usual 
let-slide philosophy as to nudge a very earnest looker-on, and beg 
pardon for asking the lady’s name, but, without removing his eyes from 
the little bright teeth just then disclosing with a smile, he expressed 
a wish to be informed on the subject himself—phrasing his reply, 
however, with more emphasis than piety. 

A hint from one of the managers that a certain small curtain near 
the stage box was the <ntroitus to champagne and oysters, coupled 
(the hint) with the agreeable request that 1 would follow thither in the 
suite of Mrs. Dickens, drew me out of the charmed circle of the incognito 
and I saw her no more. 

As to any other of the “ abouts” of the ball, my dear friend, I fear 
I cannot minister to your aristocratic taste, for, in all mixed societies, 
I ply among the plebeians—preferring a rude novelty to polished 
platitude. Your friends were all there (I heard) in the boxes, I was on 
the floor. Not dancing—for “ at my time of life,” etc., etc., but being 
amused—studying the nice line of manners by the departures from it— 
thanking Heaven for degrees in all things—seeking what, no doubt, 
gives zest to an angel’s errand on earth, change from the stereotype of 
perfection. I must say it is a great charm in vulgarians, that, as 
Sir Fopling says, ‘“ You never know what the devil they may do next,” 
while aw contraire, the dead certainty of sequence, under all circum- 
stances, in polite society, makes of it the very treadmill of pleasure. 

I have not told you “ about ’’ Mrs. Dickens, however. She was, of 
course, the star of the evening, second in brightness. Great interest 
was felt on seeing her, the world being aware that she had loved the 
leading star of the night, without knowing his “ place in the Heavens,” 
and wedded him before his rising. And besides, there was the interest 
always felt in the wife of a man of genius—priestess as she is to the 
bright fire—nearest and dearest to the wondrous heart which supplies 
to his imaginations all their reality—model as she must be for the 
subtlest delineations of pure love, the truest and fairest features of 
his pictures of woman. She has risen with him, she and her children, 
a cluster of stars around him, and the world is perhaps not overstepping 
the limit of delicacy in bending, on the whole constellation, the tele- 
scope of affectionate curiosity. Mrs. Dickens seemed to me a woman 
worthy to count her hours by Master Humphrey’s clock, appreciative, 
ie 
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to the extremest nerve, of her husband’s genius, and feeling, with 
exquisite sensibility, the virtuous quality and the prodigal overflowing 
of his fame. They have four children. Dickens showed me an ex- 
quisite drawing of them by his friend Maclise, with Grip the raven 
perched gravely on the back of the chair in which the youngest was 
seated. Separation from these seems to be the only alloy in their 
pleasure among us, and I fear they will be drawn home sooner than 
were otherwise best by this powerful chain. God give them a happy 
re-unlon. 

As to other and more general “ Boziana”’ are they not written in 
the Dailies and glorified in the “ Extras”? It would interest you 
perhaps, could I describe the tribute of some literary milliner, which 
came in while I was calling, that day of the ball—a very smart bonnet 
with a very smart plume, for Mrs. Dickens ; but for that, and for the 
anonymous bouquets which entered, like a well-timed floral procession, 
one every half-hour, you must draw on your imagination. To my 
thinking, the milliner’s tribute was very national, and quite as well 
worth Dickens’s thanks as the diamond snuff-boxes which have con- 
veyed to him the homage of nobility. 


> 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CXLIL 


AMERICA’S WELCOME TO BOZ 


ELCOMHE, thrice welcome to our shores, thou champion of the 
poor, 
Thou faithful chronicler of woes their weary hearts endure ; 
Welcome we give thee with our hearts, our voices, and our hands. 
And claim thee as in brotherhood, among our kindred bands. 


Thy name is as a household word of most familiar tone, 

It seems amid our good, or ill, a something of our own ; 

A guide, a beacon from afar, a bright enduring ray 

To lead the meagre child of want from vicious paths away. 


How oft does pensive OLIvER at Mrs. Maylie’s door, 

Arise like a reality, our thinking minds before, 

And little NeLLy trudging on, unmurmuring all the while, 
Leading her blind old grandfather for many a lengthy mile. 


And poor heart-broken Smike, we hear his accents thin and weak, 
We mark the tear of sorrow steal adown his hollow cheek ; 

We note again his wistful gaze, with anxious watch grow dim, 
When sweet home tokens came to all, but NoTHTING came to him. 


Their figures seem to haunt our walks where’er our footsteps tread, 
Though Netty and the blind old man are number’d with the dead, 
And SMiIkg, in his own chosen spot, is slumbering in his rest, 

With the deep secret of his soul untold within his breast. 
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Unweariedly we think of them, but oh ! we wish again 
To feel our bosom’s pulses thrill unto another strain— 
Unsatisfied with what we have, although a precious store, 
We, like thy favourite Oxiver, still yearning, “ask for more.” 


Mrs. C. H. W. Estina. 
U.S. Gazeite, Tuesday, March 8th, 1842. 


JOHN C. ECKEL AND F. M. BELL-SMITH 
AMERICA AND CANADA’S VICE-PRESIDENTS 
HE American and Canadian members of the Dickens Fellowship 
are represented on the list of Vice-Presidents of the Society as a 


whole by Mr. John C. Eckel and Mr. F. M. Bell-Smith respectively. 
The former, one of the founders of the Philadelphia Branch, has held 


JOHN C. ECKEL F. M. BELL-SMITH 
Of Philadelpha Of Toronto 


the position for some years. Mr. Bell-Smith, the President of the 
Toronto Branch, was elected this year to fill the place caused by the 
death of Mr. E. §. Williamson, who was the founder of that Branch 
and also its President for many years. Both representatives are 
prominent Dickensians in their respective countries and moving spirits 
in the administration of their Branches. 

Mr. Eckel is one of America’s most distinguished journalists, being 
an editor of The North American, the oldest daily newspaper in the 
United States. His name is best known in this country as the author 
of what is accepted as the standard bibliography of Dickens, published 
in 1913 under the title of “ The First Editions of the Writings of 
Charles Dickens and their Values,” which is now a scarce book. He 
has done much for the Dickens movement in his country, both as a 
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member of the Council of his Branch of the Fellowship and in his 
capacity as journalist. 

Mr. Bell-Smith is an artist and was born in London. He studied 
drawing at South Kensington and went to Canada in 1867, where he 
is teacher of drawing in the public schools of London, Ontario, and 
lecturer and writer on art subjects. He is a member of the Council 
of the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts, President of the Ontario 
Society of Artists, Director of Fine Arts, Alma College and of the Toronto 
Art School. Among his principal pictures are ‘“ Queen Victoria’s 
Tribute to Canada” (for which Her Majesty gave special sittings), and 
“ Landing of the Blenheim.” He has exhibited at the Royal Academy 
and other Exhibitions. He has been associated with the Dickens 
Fellowship in Toronto from its foundation and has interested himself 
chiefly in tts dramatic section for which he has written several Dickens 
plays. He followed Mr. E. S. Williamson as President of the Branch 
and has proved indispensable in that office. 


CHARLES DICKENS AND WASHINGTON IRVING 


By W. GLYDE WILKINS 
(Of Pittsburg) 


If. 


ICKENS finally decided to make the trip to America, and on 
September 19th, he wrote to Forster: “ Now to astonish you— 
after balancing, considering and weighing the matter from every point 
of view, I have made up my mind (with God’s leave) to go to America 
and to leave as soon after Christmas as it will be safe to go.” A few 
weeks later, October 12th, he wrote to Forster: “‘ Washington Irving 
has got a nasty low fever. I heard from him a day or two ago.” 
Dickens did not receive the news of his illness from Irving himself, 
but from Mr. Gaylord Clark, the editor of the Knickerbocker Magazine. 
When Dickens received this information, it probably reminded him 
that it was nearly four months since he had received Irving’s long 
letter of May 20th, with the result that he at once wrote. Irving 
advising him of his intention to visit America. This letter of Dickens 
fortunately has been preserved, and is now owned by an American 
collector; it has never been published, although it was privately 
printed in a little 12mo. by William Loring Andrews i in 1894, and it 
is here reprinted, with the exception of one paragraph of some not 

very interesting gossip :— 

1 Devonshire Terrace, York Gate, 
Regent’s Park, London, 
Twenty-eighth September, 1841. 
My dear Washington Irving, 

Twas very sorry to hear t’other day from Mr. Clark, of the Knicker- 
hbocker and New York, that you were unwell. I hope you are better, 
and furthermore, that in proof of your being so, you will write me 
one line by the next packet, to certify the fact. 

I told Leshe that vou had written about him, and he was much 
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pleased. I know him, but have not known him long or intimately— 

I needn’t tell you that London keeps a great many people apart, 

who incline strongly towards each other. His great abilities and 

uncornmon gift of humour, with his pencil (a kind of Charles Lamb- 
like homour of the best quality), I have always doted on. We 
agreed that in your honour we would dine together instantly and 

‘that we would be constant associates for evermore. 

It has been a toss up for some weeks, whether I should write you 
a long letter, or a short one: I am happy to say the latter carries 
it. For why should I inflict four sides of paper on you when I am 
coming tosee you? And are there not at this moment in the books 
of the British and North American Mail Packet Company, the words, 
“ fourth of January, eighteen hundred and forty-two, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Dickens—for Boston * 7? 

I look forward to shaking hands with you, with an interest I 
cannot (and would not, if I could) describe. You can imagine, I 
dare say, something of the feelings with which I look forward to 
being in America. I can hardly believe I am coming. 

Bogus (7) had been in great distress and desolation at having 
missed your niece. He was with us last night and bewailed his 
affliction in very moving terms. He begged me to say as much to 
you, and to remember him heartily—though I am not clear whether 
it is a recent occurrence, or whether my projected voyage reminded 
him of it. 

Murray has just re-published in a new form, Lockhart’s trans- 
lation of the Spanish and Moorish ballads, with all manner of gold 
and silver borders, and variegated colours. He is said to be making 
rather a desperate stake with it, having suffered recent failures in 
the trade. It looks tawdry and poor, and I fear will not do. 

You knew Wilkie, I think, in Spain. A very handsome sub- 
scription has been already made for raising a monument to him 
in London. They are going to raise another in Edinburgh. Poor 
fellow, he gave me a little picture of his painting, shortly before he 
went away, and I little thought I had seen him for the last time. 
His sister is so sadly changed by grief for his loss, that she is hardly 
to be recognised for the person she used to be. She had dressed 
herself as gaily as a bride, and was waiting for his coming home, 
when they had to tell her that he lay under the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean. 

Believe me, always, 
Faithfully yours, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 

Washington Irving, Esquire. 

That this was the first letter from Dickens to Irving since the latter’s 
letter of May 20th, is shown by Dickens’s reply to Irving’s question, 
~ Do yon know Leslie the painter, etc.” That Irving was delighted to 
learn that he was soon to meet the creator of Little Nell is proven, if 
that were necessary, by a Jetter sent to his niece, Mrs. Sparrow, on 
October 29th, in which he wrote, ““ What do you think, Dickens is 
actually coming to America. He has engaged passage for himself 
and wife, etc.” ; , 

After arranging with Chapman and Hall for the publication of his 
American Notes, he \eft Liverpool, January 4th, 1842, arriving in 
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Boston on the 22nd. He arrived in New. York on Sunday morning, 
February 13th, and went to the Carlton House, where he arrived at 
three o’clock. 

Irving was so anxious to meet Dickens that he appeared at the hotel 
before the latter had finished his dinner, and we have Dickens’s own 
statement that ‘‘ Washington Irving came in with open arms, and here 
he stopped until ten o’clock at night.” 

Mr. Putnam, Dickens’s American Secretary, after the novelist’s 
death wrote, ‘‘ Washington Irving came very often, and the meeting 
of these two kindred spirits was such as might have been expected. 
They were delighted with each other . . . On one occasion Mr. 
Dickens had to breakfast with him, Irving, Bryant and Halleck.” 
There can be little doubt but that the two met frequently during 
Dickens’s stay in New York, from February 15th to March 6th, and 
during that interval he made a visit to Irving’s home at Sunny-side, 
on the Hudson River. 

Professor Felton in his memorial address before the Massachusetts 
Historical Society after Irving’s death said regarding his intercourse 
with Dickens, “I passed much of my time with Mr. Irving and Mr. 
Dickens, and it was delightful to witness the cordial intercourse of the 
voung man in the flush and glory of his fervent genius and his elder 
compeer then in the assured possession of immortal renown.” 

In a letter to Forster, Dickens added as a postscript, ““ Washington 
Irving is a great fellow, we have laughed most heartily together.” 

The famous Boz dinner at the City Hotel on February 18th, was 
presided over by Irving, notwithstanding his pronounced aversion from 
public speaking, and it is almost certain if the dinner had been given to 
any one else than Dickens, he would have refused, and his consent 
was only given on account of his great regard for the guest in whose 
honour the dinner was given. Mr. Philip Hone, a prominent citizen 
of New York who was at the dinner, wrote in his diary, “~ After the 
intellectual operation of eating and drinking was concluded, the 
president arose and began a prepared speech, in which he broke down 
flat (as he promised us beforehand he would) and concluded with the 
toast, “Charles Dickens, the literary guest of the nation.’ ” 

Professor Felton, who was at the dinner, after Dickens’s death said, 
‘There certainly never was a shorter after-dinner speech, I doubt if 
there ever was a more successful one. The manuscript seemed to be 
a dozen or twenty pages long, but the printed speech was not as many 
lines.” 

Just previous to Dickens's arrival in New York, Irving had been 
notified by Daniel Webster, then Secretary of State, that he had been 
appointed U.S. Minister to Spain, and was in Washington receiving 
his instructions. It was at the time of the novelist’s visit to that 
city, between March 9th and 16th, during which time the two met 
frequently, both on private and public occasions. On one of the latter 
occasions, the President's levee at the White House at which Mr. 
Philip Hone was present. and who wrote in his diary regarding this 
event, “ Dickens was at the levee. and Washington Irving so far as I 
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could judge ‘ out-bozzed Boz.’ He collected a crowd around him; 
the men pressed in to take his hand and the women to touch the hem 
of his garment.” That no one present could have been more pleased 
with the attention paid Irving than was Boz himself, is shown by the 


following comments of his own on the affair, taken from American 
Notes :— 


“I sincerely believe that in all the madness of American politics, 
few public men would have been so earnestly, devotedly, and affec- 
tionately caressed, as this most charming writer ; and I have seldom 
respected a public assembly more than I did this eager throng, when 
I saw them turning with one mind from noisy orators and officers of 
state, and flocking with a generous and honest impulse round the 
man of quiet pursuits; proud in his promotion as reflecting back 
upon their country ; and grateful to him with their whole hearts for 
the store of graceful fancies he had poured out among them. Long 
may he dispense such treasures with unsparing hand, and long may 
they remember him as worthily.” 


[To be continued] 


WITH “BOZ” IN MONTREAL 


By H. GERALD WADE 
(President of the Winnipeg Branch) 


ie paid a visit to Canada in 1842, and of his visit to Montreal 

few facts seem to be known. He was twice in the United States, 
but visited Canada only during his first trip to America, his visits 
being separated by a quarter of a century. 

Of the Land of the Maple Leaf the author left on record that Canada 
has held and always will retain a foremost place in his remembrance. 
He was accompanied by his wife (Kate) and her maid, and their trip 
across the Atlantic in midwinter was an extremely rough one. Of the 
much-advertised, noble, paddle-wheel ship ‘ ‘Britannia’ Dickens wrote 
very fully in American Notes.* 

Two weeks were spent by “‘ Boz” and his wife at Rasco’s (not 
‘* Pease’s ” as Forster and other authorities print it) Hotel, St. Paul 
Street, Montreal. In Dickens’s time it was considered the finest 
Hotel in Canada. The Hotel with the original name on it can be seen 
to-day, and its wide and generous fireplaces hint its former glory. It 
is the only building associated with Dickens that remains in Canada 
to-day. Whilst there, Dickens and his wife made many friends and 
enjoyed a number of delightful drives. Boz wrote “ Our drives were 
made doubly interesting by the bursting out of spring which is here 
so rapid that it is but a few days leap from barren winter to the bloom- 
ing youth of summer.’ The streets of Montreal he described as 
being ~ generally narrow and irregular, the city displaying a great 
variety of good shops and many excellent dwellings.” 

It was in Montreal that Dickens won his first great laurels as an 


> 


* A picture of the vessel appeared in our issue of May 1905.—Ep!Tor. 
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actor at the Old Queen’s Theatre, at the eastern extremity of St. 
Paul Street, on May 24th and 25th, in a performance arranged by the 
officers of the Coldstream Guards, who were at that time stationed 
there. The plays presented were “A Roland for an Oliver,” “ Past 
Two o'clock in the Morning ” and a farce entitled “ Deaf as a Post.” 
Sir Charles Bagot and Sir Richard Jackson and their staffs were present 
and the military portion of the audience were all in full uniform. The 
theatre was lighted with gas and the scenery was excellent. “I 
really do believe that I was very funny,” he wrote to Forster, “at 
least I know that I laughed heartily at myself. It went with a roar 
all through ; but only think of Kate playing, and playing devilish well. 


RASCO’S HOTEL, MONTREAL 


From an old Print 


I assure you all the ladies were capital. ... I send you a bill to which I 
have appended a key.” 

During his stay in the Province of Quebec Dickens made a short 
trip to the City of Quebec, and was charmed by its interest and beauty. 
He left Montreal for New York on May 30th. His last greeting in 
Canada was from the officers of the barracks and with “* Rule Britannia ” 
sounding in his ears he sailed away. 

Of Canada after his visit he wrote :—‘‘ Few Englishmen are prepared 
to find it what it is—advancing quietly ; old differences settling down 
and being fast forgotten ; public feeling and private enterprise alike 
ina sound and wholesome state ; nothing of flush or fever in its system, 
but health and vigour throbbing in its steady pulse. It is full of hope 
and promise. To me who had been accustomed to think of it as 
something left behind in the strides of advancing society, as something 
neglected and forgotten, slumbering and wasting in its sleep, the 
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demand for labour and the rates of wages, the busy quays, the vessels 
taking in their cargoes and discharging them, the amount of shipping 
in the different ports, the commerce, roads and public works—all made 
to last—the respectability and character of public journals and the 
amount of rational comfort and happiness which honest industry may 
earn, were great surprises.” 


QUEEN’S THEATRE, MONTREAL 


From an old Print 


CET fERTO “THE EDITOR 


‘GREAT EXPECTATIONS” 


Srr,—Can you or any of your subscribers tell me where, in the 
above, there is any clue to the connection of Miss Havisham and the 
Convict Provis, whose joint daughter is sometimes said to be Estella ? 
as I fail to see the connection. 

I am now an old subscriber to your paper. and should be much 
obliged if anyone would enlighten me. 

Yours faithfully. 
ALFRED BEAN. 
52 Porchester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—The third ramble of 
the season took place on July 15th, when Highgate and Hampstead 
were visited. The party was conducted by Mr. J. H. Mahoney, who 
had arranged an excellent ramble, and in the course of which showed 
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upwards of twenty different places of literary, artistic and Dickensian 
interest. The ramble finished at the Spaniards’ Inn, where tea was 
served. The day being an ideal one the ramble was greatly enjoyed. 


LONDON.—The responses to the note in last month’s issue an- 
nouncing a visit to Chigwell were very few, so that only a small party 
was made up for the ramble. However, it was none the less a merry 
one. The ramblers walked from Loughton Station through the 
meadows to Chigwell, visited the Church and had tea at The King’s 
Head (‘‘ The Maypole ”’ of Barnaby Rudge). An evening ramble has 
been arranged around Westminster District for Friday, the 8th Sep- 
tember, under the guidance of Mr. W. J. Roffey. The ramble will 
start from Big Ben at 6-30 p.m. precisely. Will all those intending to 
join kindly intimate by postcard to Mr. Brookes Cross, 379 Clapham 
Road, Clapham. 


SOUTHEND.—A garden party given to the members by the new 
President (Canon Dormer Pierce) and Mrs. Pierce, was held at the 
Vicarage, Prittlewell, on Saturday, the 15th July. Over 100 members 
were present, and also some wounded soldiers from the three War 
Hospitals in the town. A most enjoyable afternoon was spent, tea 
being served on the Jawn, followed by an entertainment consisting of 
songs, scenes from Dickens, and character sketches of Dickens’ 
characters by one of the wounded soldiers (Jack Trevelyan) who had 
been a pupil of Bransby Williams. The Mayor of Southend, and 
many well known local residents, enjoyed an excellent afternoon, 
which closed with a hearty vote of thanks to the President and Mrs. 
Pierce. An ‘egg collection’’ resulted in about 700 eggs being 
distributed between the three hospitals. On July 29th, the dramatic 
section of the branch journeyed to Kenilworth and gave two per- 
formances (one in the afternoon and the other in the evening) in the 
garden of ‘‘ The Hollies”? there, in aid of the War Hospitals Depot 
Fund, which realised about £40. The performances included scenes 
from Edwin Drood, David Copperfield, Dombey and Son, and Nicholas 
Nickleby, and the acting was of the usual high level associated with 
the Southend branch, whose dramatic performances here made it 
famous. It was glorious summer weather and the audience had an 
ideal experience, which all greatly appreciated, whilst at the same 
time the funds of a worthy cause were handsomely augmented. 


WINNIPEG.-—At a meeting of the committee held on July 24th, 
important matters relative to the programme for the coming season 
were discussed. One of the probabilities is an increased membership 
campaign, following the lead of the Toronto branch. The feeling is 
strong that Winnipeg members should not allow Toronto to steal a 
march on them, in view of the fact that the first branch of the 
fellowship in Canada was formed in this city. Congratulations were 
sent to F. M. Bell-Smith, President of the Toronto branch, on his 
election to Vice-President of the parent society. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
SEPTEMBER 


8. London: Ramble round Westminster. See report of London 


Branch above. 
9. Hackney: Ramble round London. 
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